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a little known fact that t can matte myself 
disappear. I can slide through the thickest of crowds, 
climbing unnoticed over evening mall-shoppers and early 
morning dog-walkers. I can slip through the cracks in the 
sidewalks and surf a sewer tide. Returning to the surface, I 
emerge unharmed from the drain pipe, where the Norway 
rats grow fat and long in the shadow of the old grain silo. 

Mine was an insomniac childhood. In my safe 
suburban home I watched the ten o'clock news tell of 
nuclear arms buildups right before bedtime. As I tried in 
vain to find the path to slumberland, I wondered whether I 
would be able to hear the bombs falling, or would the sky 
just light up? 







To override my nuclear fears I turned on the lamp 
and read the picture books piled under my bed. I would 
begin with the book of Monsters (not scary), progress to the 
book of Ghosts (creepy) and then finally I would read the 
book of UFO abductions (pretty damn frightening) with 
giddy terror. I scared myself to the point where sleep was 
impossible. 

Those nights that I couldn’t sleep I waited 
anxiously for my family to drift off before I crept down the 
stairs from my bedroom. I silently put on my sneakers, 
dragged the heavy front door closed behind me, and walked 
the streets. 

The night wrapped around my youth, and I studied 
it, observing its every angle. I kept busy by mowing the 
lawns of sleeping home-owners with a scythe. I joylessly 
performed BMX tricks in pyjamas on a moonlit dirt mound 
while every other child in a seven kilometre radius was 
asleep. 

Every night I crossed the paths of solitary cats. 
They weren't waiting for the end of the world like I was. 
Instead, they trusted their lives and the air in their lungs. As 
1 walked I saw only the flashing eyes of calicos, tabbies and 
maine-coons who watched the night for signs of prey. After 
a hundred nights of walking, the cats came to the tips of 
driveways to greet me as I passed. I never gained their trust, 
but I did learn their tricks. They taught me to trust myself, 
to live free, avoid people, take what I need, worry less, and 
stick to the shadowy side of the street. 






Even a decade later, I can assure you those skills 
gained from my sleepless childhood have not been wasted. 
The last three summers I worked a job where my only task 
was to stay up all night in a park. This night-watchman gig 
seemed to have been created specifically with me in mind. 
I already spent so many nights alone and awake from eleven 
p.m. until just past dawn that to get paid richly to do so 
seemed mildly ridiculous, like getting paid for breathing. 

For the summer months my comer of the park was 
stocked with theatre equipment valued in the tens of 
thousands of dollars. Large banks of lights hung from 
poorly erected scaffolds that, more than once, fell over in a 
wind storm. Collapsible wooden bleachers sat in front of the 
multi- levelled stage, which had been painted to look like 
the face of a giant walrus. The play began, I was told, with 
the actors emerging from behind a black curtain deep in the 
walrus' mouth and walking down a ramp painted to 
resemble a bright red tongue. 

Hired to sit in a wood paneled Dickie Moore 
trailer, listen to CDs and read stacks of books I did my best 
to make that comer of the park disappear. And while it 
couldn't be denied that I fulfilled my contractual obligations 
to a tee, I also left my post to skinny-dip with bathing 
beauties, had dirty sex on the trailer floor and was smoked 
up by legion of thugged out teenagers who befriended me. 
All this happened while 'on the job.' 






Occasionally I would look up from my book and 
look at the temporary structures as they sat, waiting for the 
next evening’s performance of "Theatre Under the Stars," in 
all its blandness. The theatre world was, at it's peak, a world 
of debauched sodomite dramatists performing in plays 
produced by organized crime (not that du Maurier and Esso, 
whose grants to arts organizations fund my employers, are 
without blood on their hands), but now it has been whittled 
away to safe family entertainment. The poorly conceived 
renditions of 17th century comedia dell arte that are the 
company's bread and butter, exist only to provide a 
substitution for the masses powerful desire to see the circus. 

The olde circus of freaks and barkers, tattoo tents 
and geek shows! Even the most rarefied yuppies find a 
vacuum in their souls where the yearning for all things 
circus resides. Ashamed by the animalistic depths of their 
lust for the suspension of reality available only under the 
big top, they refuse to revel in the three rings. They retreat 
instead to the mild shits-and-giggles of that respectable 
institution known as theatre. Their hypocrisy disgusted me, 
yet their unhesitating payment of twenty dollars a head to 
spend an evening sitting in the park financed my weekly 
pay cheque. Thus, I was just another cog in that great 
machine of late twentieth century 'entertainment,' which 
might as well be labelled 'not the circus. 





Entertainment is clean and at a safe remove, but 
the circus is pure filth. There's rat shit behind the hot peanut 
seller and elephant shit in the box-cars. Every kind of shit 
you can imagine is arrayed for your olfactory perusal, and 
it's all too close for comfort. Even when the big top is 
extinct we, the true believers, shall flock together. When 
moved by music, we will dance like organ grinder monkeys 
infested with ticks! We will lurk like whipped bears under 
the big top of the city! We will remember, like elephants, 
all the trespasses committed against us! 

No thieves dared, or bothered to, trespass the holy 
soil of my tiny protectorate. Plenty of people came to visit 
though. Every so often I rolled up the steel shutters of the 
locked public bathrooms for a homeless couple who lived in 
the park. Most nights they preferred sleeping under the stars 
to the cold linoleum inside the park house. They came by 
only when the mosquitos were swarming madly, driven to 
frenzy by a flashing electrical storm up river. 

Others came: third- shift workers for the Canadian 
Customs and Revenue Service, geniuses disguised in skin 
tight bike messenger garb, and friends fresh off cross¬ 
country trips. My trailer was often their first step back into 
society after days of living within the suspended animation 
of Greyhound Bus Lines. 





After the run was completed the park stage was 
dismantled for another year, the company of actors 
disbanded, and the night-watchman sent on his way. I found 
myself house-sitting as a favour for my parents, who were 
away camping for two weeks. 

Skulking around their basement at one in the 
afternoon one day, I surveyed my personal effects: a shelf 
of one dollar paperbacks, two milk crates of LPs, and a 
monolithic grey filing cabinet. The rest of the concrete floor 
basement was claimed by a century's worth of relics, 
exhumed and transported here upon the recent sale of my 
grandmother's home, five blocks away. 

These objects defy inventory: shoe-boxes filled 
with union memorabilia from my grandfather's days of 
organizing his fellow gold miners, and others containing a 
wide assortment of Christmas cards received by my 
grandmother (Memere to her family, Jean to her friends) 
since 1974. On the couch sat a stereoscope accompanying 
slides of an old Europe, and the Sears home barber kit 
which sheared me monthly until I was ten years old. 

All this paper and ephemera strewn about possessed 
the same value as the diamonds in the jewellery box on top 
of the Yamaha organ, or the mink coats in dry cleaning 
bags draped over the couch. 





My parents' basement storehouse was similar to a 
garage sale, where the 'thing-ness' of the items collected was 
plainly evident. The cultural and monetary values placed 
upon them is stripped by the fact that they are now just 
unwanted objects. These relics from a sold home refused to 
disappear. Instead the mess crept across the basement, 
begging for some kind of order. 

Intent on toasting some waffles, I emerged from the 
cool depths of the basement. But rather than stopping at the 
fridge, I continued through the living room, out the screen 
door, clear across the wooden rot of the deck, and down its 
wobbly stairs. Crossing the backyard I stopped halfway to 
the garden, and lay down in the grass. My parents' cat, the 
improbably named Squirrel, climbed onto my chest and sat 
there, refusing to move. Today, like most days, I got up at 
noon, and forgot to feed this half-Siamese cat her breakfast 
of Eggs Benedict flavoured dried cat food. 

Squirrel was raised by my old roommate, Jif. Jifs 
name, so similar to mine, caused so many crossed messages 
that many times I wonder if we didn’t switch lives 
somewhere in the darkly comedic game of 'broken 
telephone' that our lives had become. Jif loved Squirrel very 
much, and managed to imprint upon her a feline 
approximation of his uniquely bitchy yet lovable personality. 





When Squirrel took sick Jifs dedication to her and 
the protocols of cat ownership, was so complete that he 
gave up his apartment, and even her company. He moved 
back to his allergic father’s house to save money for her 
life-saving surgery. Somehow, after some impressive 
politicking on his part, my parents became care takers of the 
cat that eventually drove Jif to bankruptcy. Several months 
later the scar from her surgery was still visible. 

Light filtered through the fourteen foot cedars 
bordering the yard on three sides. The sun was calming. It 
seemed to be patting me on the back. 

’’See, you're not doing so bad," the Sun said to me, 
startling me a little. "Sure, the last year mugged you, tear 
gassed you, and broke your heart. But isn't it such a nice 
day?" The Sun, his voice not unlike that of James Earl 
Jones, winked at me over giant cartoon sunglasses. 

"You're leaving soon, your pockets are full of cash 
from honest work..." there the Sun seemed to hesitate for a 
moment. That word, 'honest' didn't have the same profound 
echo. 

The Sun continued, delivering his coup-de-grace of 
cheeriness. It's September and you don't have to go to 
school." 





He had me there. In the years since high school 
September has become my favourite month of the year. It's 
a cooler, more convivial August, one free from 'Back to 
School' type moping, so reminiscent of all those "I hate 
Sunday afternoon" conversations that punctuated my 
childhood. 

"And look, there's not a cloud in the sky!" 

I couldn't argue with the fiery sphere. Things were 
looking up. 

After filling Squirrel's bowl on the deck, I retired 
indoors to eat some of the bizarre processed foodstuffs my 
parents left my consumption. All the food in their house 
was sheathed in seductive cardboard boxes emblazoned with 
bold logos. Over the course of my house-sitting term I 
studied these packages intently, trying to decide which food 
product was the least toxic. In the process, I developed a 
great affection for the design team at President's Choice, 
their generic brand of choice, and devised ways in which I 
could headhunt one of them to design my fanzine. 

Right, the fanzine, the whole reason I sent myself 
into this self imposed suburban exile. I separated myself 
from my friends, who bathe in the bright lights of the city, 
so that I could avoid their company and other joys of life. 
The reason for this uncharacteristic hermitage was to put in 
the twelve hour days at my parents' dining room table 
required to proofread (poorly) then hand-letter the one 
hundred pages of my fanzine before I left town. 






I talk of invisibility and disappearances, but to be 
honest, there is one place where my powers are useless, 
where I stick out like a sore thumb. It sits three stories tall 
on a suburban cul-de-sac named Meridian Place, a ten 
minute bike ride from my parents' house. There is no bike 
rack there, only a visitors parking lot so optimistically large 
that the only day it ever approaches fifty percent capacity is 
Christmas. I locked up my old ten-speed to a thin sign post. 

In my two weeks house-sitting this was the only 
place I visited, and I did so every day. The building 
resembled the cookie cutter houses of suburbia, but while 
other suburban homes stopped growing at two stories, this 
one, painted a shade of blue-grey, stretched out to three, and 
took up nearly a full block. 

I pushed the wheelchair access button and as the 
door mechanically swung open I fell immediately under 
suspicion. A massive grey-haired man sat in the atrium, skin 
hanging from his arms where muscles once had been, called 
from an easy chair, "Hey loverboy, you here to see your 
girlfriend?" I said nothing in response, nor did I look the 
man in the eye as I crossed the carpeted lobby to the 
elevator. 

The man yelled again, "I saw you kiss her," before 
the sluggish elevator doors closed. 






"Mormons,” my father explained on my first visit 
here, two years ago. "They’ve built fifteen of these homes 
all across the States. This is the first one in Canada." He 
spoke with the zeal of a franchisee getting in on the ground 
floor of a promising new chain of fast food restaurants. 

"Do they use the same blueprints every time?" I 
asked, "like a goddamn Pizza Hut?" 

My father nodded. "Not bad, eh? The model of 
efficiency. And look at this," he pointed to a framed print 
hanging on the wall, a French country home in autumn, 
rendered in pastels. "They spent over ten thousand dollars 
on the art alone!" Along the wall, framed prints were placed 
at five foot intervals. The walls were decorated with a 
whole orchard’s worth of fresh fruit rendered in still life. 
Folksy winter scenes brimmed with horse drawn sleds and 
rosy cheeks a-plenty. 

As the elevator doors opened on the second floor, 
I saw Lucille sitting in an easy chair. Next to her hung more 
art, pictures of cherubic Victorian children sitting by the 
fireside. Lucille is a tiny woman. Standing only four feet 
five inches tall hunched over her walker, she appears almost 
fairy-like sitting down. A bald spot on the back of her 
snowy head reflected the hallway florescents. 





"Oh Jeffrey," she greeted me in a deep Quebecois 
accent, my name sounding closer to ’Jef-er-ray’. "Jean will 
be so glad to see you. It's so terrible. We’re all upset. All 
those lives, people jumping from buildings holding hands..." 
News of disaster had arrived at the Crystal View Lodge 
long before it reached me. 

My day began like any other. At two o’clock I 
called Memere to ask when I should come by to visit. She 
told me to turn on the television, and now an hour later I 
was banging the brass knocker of room her room, #207. A 
small label on the door beneath the brass knocker read 'R. 
Riopelle’. A voice called from inside, and soon the door 
swung open. "Can you believe it?" she asked immediately. 
"Can you believe what they did?" 

Memere, a half decade shy of being crowned 
centenarian, is what you might call ’old school’. Six months 
after her birth her parents left Le Pas, Quebec. First taking 
a train to the end of the northbound line, then packing a 
mule and whipping it twenty miles down a corduroy road 
they arrived at the Frederickhouse River, the edge of the 
known world. They canoed 35 miles North and arrived in 
the frontier settlement known as Camp Porcupine. It was 
little more than a mining outpost when her father opened the 
camp’s first bakery, the White Star. 





.1 ® ne L day ’ at the a 8 e of two, Memere and her 
mo her rode their horse Nelly out into Lake Porcupine, unt.l 
' legs were submerged. From there they watched a bush 
fire claim every building in the village Some drowned in the 
lake as Iate-comers, their skin on fire, surged forth, pushing 
the other waders out too deep. Unfortunate miners retreated 
underground on the advice of a foreman, and died in the 
tunnels as the fire sucked the oxygen from the shafts My 
great-grandmother sat out there for over twenty-four hours 
wetting her daughter's hair and the horse's mane to protect 
them from the cinders swarming like mosquitos 

When the fire subsided, all that was left of their 
home and bakery was the horse stable out back. Her father 
did not believe in insurance, as it interfered with the hand 
of god, and the almighty's perfect plan for the world. And 
so poor old Nelly, the horse that saved Memere's life lost 
her home. The stables were cleaned out, the floors scrubbed 

and the walls white-washed, and the ungrateful Gervais 
family moved in. 

"That was the North," Memere says nonchalantly 
whenever the subject is broached. 

I kissed her liver-spotted forehead and walked into 
the small beige room. Through her balcony window I saw 

a s y empty of clouds. People hurried along the sidewalk 
outside. 




The television in front of the window played a 
continuous loop. A commercial air liner collided with one 
tower of the World Trade Centre and the other was already 
in flames. Then the television showed the skyscrapers 
collapsing, one after the other, in a plume of dust and 
smoke. 

”1 bet those Muslims did it!” she intoned, disgusted. 
Her hair white and her face deeply crevassed. 

"Memere, it could be anyone, Muslims, Christians, 
Athiests. It doesn't matter, whoever did it was crazy." 

She nodded, not quite digesting my half-hearted 
message of inter-religious brotherhood. The truth was that 
war would follow, and that many people's belief in the very 
immediate reality of battle would supersede the more 
loosey-goosey 'turn the other cheek' ideals of their prophets. 

We sat and watched the repeated fall of the North 
and South towers with the sound muted, reading occasional 
snippets of the headlines running across the bottom of the 
television screen. The day's events began to echo across the 
weeks, months and years to come. We sat still, in the room 
into which Memere's life had been collapsed, until dusk 
collected in the comers. 

"Those poor souls," she said. 
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for the Mir istry of Transportation, and he put in a good 
word for me. We left in June on the Cornwallis, it was an 
ice breaker that sailed out of the port of Montreal. We made 
our way down the St. Lawrence. 

"Then we went up the Labrador coast, stopping in 
all the communities along the way, unloading for a day or 
two and then heading to the next drop. We had to unload 
these huge barrels of supplies, and bags of coal. We'd take 
them up to the high water mark, so they wouldn't be 
submerged when the Spring thaw melted the ice. 







"It was summer, and the sun never set. The 
Eskimos never went to sleep, they used to sing and dance 
all night, it was really something to see. Some days we 
would see the northern lights in the middle afternoon. 

"We worked in eight hour shifts. There were only 
six of us student workers along with the regular crew. We 
waited their tables in the mess hall, four meals a day, and 
unloaded the supplies. 

"The only thing I never could get used to was the 
smell of oil from the engine room, it was so acrid, and you 
could smell it through the whole ship. 

"Sometimes, as we got further North, I would wake 
up to hear this loud grinding sound, of ice scraping against 
the hull. I would hear this ungodly sound in my bunk, god. 

"The second year I went up on the C.D. Howe, that 
was ’56 and they were setting up the DEW line: Distant 
Early Warning. There was so much to do, they were setting 
up radar centres in the high North, so they could detect any 
missiles coming over the pole from the Soviet Union. We 
delivered to one at Fox Basin. 

"By the second week of September we'd made it to 
Coral Harbour, on Southampton Island in the Hudson Bay, 
almost at the Arctic circle. I'd already missed a week of 
high school when I learned that the ship wasn't going back 
South. Because of all the DEW deliveries it was behind 
schedule, the regular crew had to finish the deliveries before 
the ice got thick in October. 




"One of the other workers was a little older, he was 
studying at the U of T. He was real anxious to get back to 
his studies, and the city. Coral Harbour had a little landing 
strip, so we figured we'd hitchhike together." 

You hitchhiked planes? How old were you?" I 
asked my father. 

Oh, I must have been... sixteen or seventeen. We 
caught a DC 3, flew us all the way over the Hudson Bay to 
Churchill. We stayed the night in some army barracks. The 
next day we begged our way onto a flight to Detroit. I can’t 
remember how we got it or what kind of plane it was, but 
it was a long flight. 

"From Detroit I figured we were close enough to 
get a bus, but this university guy was determined. He talked 
up some pilots at the airport and landed us a flight on a 
private jet, a Lodestar, owned by the executive of the 
Massey-Furguson tractor company, which, for some reason, 

was flying empty back to Toronto. It got us there by the 
afternoon. 

That night I stayed at the Y. The next morning I 
got up, grabbed a cup of coffee and walked down to the 
Greyhound station and got a bus to Ottawa. I remember that 
ride well, it was September and the leaves had just changed 
and they were beautiful; shades of orange, yellow and red 
like fire. I stared out the window the whole way home. The 
next day I was back in high school." 







I looked at the two hundred and fifty pounds of 
muscle that composed my Lebanese cousin. 


"Hm, how's that?" I asked. I was already feeling 
the effects of the'three pre-dinner beers I pilfered from my 
uncle Ian's fridge. 

"I need the description of two mugging 
motherfuckers," he said. 

"Ah," I nodded 







It happened one night last summer as I strolled 
through the abandoned financial district after work, making 
my way to my bus stop. As I approached Bank Street, two 
guys walked towards me down the sidewalk. 

I paid them no mind. Even from a distance I could 
tell they were members of that most unfortunate caste, the 
Ottawa Valley crack- head. 

When they grabbed me I thought it was an old 
fashioned fag bashing. To this day, Ottawa offers the full 
spectrum of hate crime, from the shouts out of passing cars 
that assail anyone not clad head-to-toe in Nike apparel, right 
up to men being thrown off cliffs because of who they 
chose to fuck. 

What do you want?" I screamed, covering my 
head as they dragged me into a vacant parking lot. For the 
benefit of the legions of tourists who visit the Ottawa 
downtown core every year, this particular parking lot was 
surrounded by waist high shrubs, part of the city's latest 
beautification project. 

The smaller of the two men had a long, rat-like 
face. He wore a Beatles t-shirt with the arms cut off. "How 
much money you got in your bank account?” he hissed. 

"Maybe seventy bucks?" I was generous with my 


estimate. 




Rat Face's companion was thicker and taller. He, no 
doubt, was the muscle of the operation, wearing a shirt 
barely covering the circumference of his belly. He motioned 
for me to hand him my wallet then rifled through my riches, 
which consisted of a five dollar bill, a loonie, and OC 
Transpo bus tickets for my ride home. The muscle pushed 
me to the ground, tripping my feet from under me. He held 
a sharp rock tight to my throat and barked, "What's your 
fuckin’ PIN number?" 

As I told them, I remembered that I created my 
bank card's PIN in homage to a Shotmaker song, itself a 
series of numbers. I thought about this, quite possibly the 
nerdiest act I'd ever committed, as a strange man held me 
down with a rock to my throat. For a second I could almost 
watch myself, years ago, typing it in on the keypad at the 
CS Co-op for the first time. It seemed very far away and 
very long ago. 

Rat Face made a bee line for the ATM, in the 
marble floored lobby of an office tower across the street. 
The muscle watched me anxiously, making sure I didn't 
escape pending the PIN's authenticity. I slowly stood up and 
looked him in the eye. 

Later, I would examine mug shot after mug shot of 
his ilk. A slow motion slide show, the images changing with 
the click of the mouse. 


"I'm just going down the hall. You call me if you 
see the perps," the plain clothes constable said, a week later. 







after showing me to a computer in the depths of the police 
headquarters. ’’This data base has all the mugs of Caucasian 
men, aged twenty through forty-five, all taken in the last 
five years.” 

And thus unrolled hundreds of faces. The pictures 
changed, but the characteristics rarely did. They all had 
shaggy hair, and more than a few of them were bleeding 
from the head. Inset next to some of the faces were digital 
photos of blue-green tattoos; mostly snakes, ’Mom' and 
maple leafs. Everyone had facial hair, most of the 
moustache variety so unpopular in recent years. 

Who are these men? These are party boys from up 
the valley. They grew up in Maniwaki, Pembroke, Renfrew, 
and came to the city in search of kicks. Their demand for 
higher peaks of hedonism than the banal teenage fun of 
shotgunning cans of Molson Ex and sniffing airplane glue 
had lured them down valley to free basing crack in the Big 
Smoke. 

Or perhaps these men had fled their home towns 
when someone close to them broke their heart (or threatened 
to actually have the baby). As refugees from everything they 
ever knew, they found only one solace, one light at the end 
of the tunnel; the light at the end of a crack pipe. The haze 
fogging their heads helped them forget the harsh realities 
that came with being a broke high school drop-out, living in 
a scabies infested rooming house behind the Central Station, 
They buried themselves deep into the hide of the city, 
dreaming. 




Clicking from one mug to the next, I remembered 
briefly experiencing this brand of men before. We crossed 
paths at the welfare office, under the Queensway that cuts 
the city in two. As I nervously bit my nails before my first 
appointment with a case worker, I noticed all the other men 
in the waiting room were clad in stained jogging pants and 
shod in untied salt stained work boots. They were 
continuously making demands of the well groomed gay 
receptionist who sat behind a plexiglass screen. A computer 
print out taped to the screen read "N.B: The receptionist 
CANNOT distribute petty cash or bus tickets. Thank you.” 

”1 need twenty bucks, or they're gonna kick me 
out," one pleaded, pointing vaguely in the direction of the 
colony of rooming houses nearby, their signs boasting "rent 
by night, week, or month." 

"I'll make you an urgent appointment with your 
case worker," replied the receptionist. 

The unsatisfied man stormed out of the dole office, 
muttering "Faggot motherfucker," under his breath. 

Another took his place. "I need bus tickets to get 
to an interview on Albion Road," he said sheepishly. 

"I'll make you an appointment..." As the 
receptionist started with the same answer he gave upwards 
of sixty times a day, the man interrupted him, "But the 
interview is in fifteen minutes!", sweat creeping across his 
brow. 






Faced with this day in and day out, I was amazed 
that my case worker so readily, even happily, hooked me up 
with 'assistance.' He took only a cursory glance at my neatly 
prepared paper work. We chatted pleasantly for a few 
moments before the next 'client' arrived, somehow stumbling 
upon a mutual admiration of the architect Moshe Safdie. 

Our talk died down and he pulled something from 
the blue nylon lunch bag sitting on his desk. It was a red 
apple, 'Fuji-Washington' the sticker read. He handed it to 
me, giving me a guilty smile. "My wife packs me one of 
these every day, but I never eat them. More of an orange 
man myself." 

As I walked from his office, I peeled the sticker 
from the apple. The elevator carried me down to the street 
and I set out into it, traversing a city rendered barren of 
pedestrians by the cold February wind. The sky was frozen 
a bright blue, and my teeth, exposed to the cold, stung as I 
bit into the apple. 

"Can I have my glasses back?" I asked. The fear that had 
me taut was slowly leaving me. The air held only the simple 
binary code of money versus no money, as opposed to the 
more complicated electricity of hatred 









"Look,” the muscle Degan, his voice surprisingly 
childish. "I'm sorry about this. We're cocaine addicts, man," 
he grabbed my mangled glasses off the pavement. "Have 
you ever done cocaine?" I shook my head as he handed me 
the warped frames. "Don't ever touch that shit. It’s evil. It'll 
fuck you up, fuck up your life." I wondered whether or not 
he was being earnest, until I realised it didn't matter. 

As if sensing my disinterest in his sermon, he 
chose to illustrate his argument. "I mean, for example, here 
I am robbing you, right? Anyway, it's nothing personal. We 
just need a fix, we're addicts." 

His partner came back across the street fuming. 
"You only had forty fuckin' bucks in your account!" he said 
in a nasal voice. "What the fuck? I thought you were in 
high tech and shit," he said, no doubt referring to my faux 
Fred Perry shirt and twenty dollar khaki pants. 'Fuck it.’ I 
thought, 'this is the last time I dress respectable.' 

"Good thing your account has overdraught," he 
fanned a wad of twenty dollar bills in a way no doubt 
learned from the canon of bill-fanning hip hop videos he 
studied on his path to becoming a small time hood. 

He grabbed my wallet from the muscle and tore 
through the few cards held in a clear plastic sleeve. "You 
don't have a driver's licence?" he asked. 

"I don't drive," I said. 






"I want to find your fuckin’ address,” he said. A 
spike of fear drove through me as he stared at my health 
card, on which my address printed clearly on the back, if he 
had cared to look. 

"Listen, you little piece of shit,” Rat Face said, 
"you now owe the bank two hundred dollars, okay? You 
never saw us, you never saw anyone. I don't need your 
address, okay? I got friends, and if I get word that you 
ratted on us, me and my friends are going to hunt you down 
and kill you. Slit your motherfucking throat! Okay? So don’t 
even think about ratting to the five-oh." 

No longer a hostage I walked the six blocks to the 
cop shop in a daze. The residential streets were tom up for 
construction, and I sat for a moment on a pile of gravel. I 
knew I would have to write a report for the police, so I tried 
to go over what had just happened in my mind, but my head 
felt like it was full of cotton batting, and the world seemed 
far away. I watched a series of cat eyes flickering on and 
off in unpredictable patterns the length of the quiet night 
street. 


"I got buddies who tend bar down at the Gluepot." 
Matty said. "That’s where those crack-head crackers hang 
out. Those motherfuckers are always bragging about their 
criminal pasts. So what I'm going to do is give you a 
beeper, and I'll page you when we finally find these two 
jackasses who mugged you." He continued to speak in an 
even tone. "Me and my buddies will take 'em out to the 
alley and you can watch us throw them around a little bit. 







'Then, once they apologize to you, I will personally 

Th ^ ^ ° f th6ir m0Uths my bare 
hands. These teeth will be mounted on a ring, or maybe a 

necklace for you to wear." His arms, which he had used to 

demonstrate his plan, hung loose at his side. 

I took another sip of beer. "Wow, thanks " 

"Alright everybody, we’re ready for Thanksgiving 
dinner. You can all go and find the place setting with your 

e in front of it." My aunt Donna patted me on the back 
after her kitchen announcement. 

I wandered into the dining room and found my 
place at one of the table’s twenty-four settings. I sat down 
d watched my aunts, uncles, cousins, family fnends, and 
ghosts slowly stream in after me. 
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When I told Manny of my plans to hitchhike across 
Canada, he nodded, "it's easy, just pick which way you want 
to go, right or left, then stick out your thumb." West of 

Winnipeg the mighty TransCanada is reduced to a two lane 
road. 





That day, as the sweatband of my baseball cap got 
progressively blacker there was no traffic to be seen for 
miles. A prairie dog boldly sauntered across the two lanes 
of searing blacktop, reaching my side unscathed. I drank 
slowly from my water bottle. Canola and wheat stalks 
waved back and forth when a breeze rose up. 

The scale of this country is hard to imagine. Try 
this formula: "vast times a million." So big it scared me 
when I was a child, clinging to the urban grid work of 
Edmonton s streets and back alleys. The prairie sat just 
outside the city walls and I could feel it, just waiting for a 
chance to slip back in and sprout through the cracks in the 
sidewalks and the holes in fences. Deer, foxes, and the 
occasional black bear patrolled the perimeter of the suburbs 
which buffered the city from the tall grasses. 

The first time I rode across the Prairies I was nine 
years old. My father had this habit of driving heroic 
distances on our summer vacations. Eighteen hour stretches 
would melt away in a haze of exhaust and hourly news 
updates on the CBC. All he needed was a catnap here and 
there to refresh himself. Midday, in a rest stop, he would 
lower the mini- van's beige bucket seat to nearly a forty five 
degree angle, rest his aviators on the dashboard and drift off 
to sleep, his feet still firmly planted by the break and gas 
pedals. 

My mother headed instinctively towards the 
lohnny-on-the-spot, its blue plastic skin nearly disappearing 
against the cobalt Alberta sky. My brother and I wandered 





aimlessly down a farm access road. The gravel crunched 
under the soles of our sneakers as our tanned legs 
interrupted grasshoppers trajectories. 

’’There's so much space,” I said, my bowl cut 
swaying in the breeze. 

My brother, four years older, nodded sagely, 
bringing my nascent thought to a higher plateau. ”If the 
Prairies are this big, can you imagine how big Space is? It's 
infinite!" 

I pondered my brother’s current obsession with 
Outer Space. This interest of his had already led to many 
sleepless nights for me, as most of our before bed 
conversation was concerned with the logistics of certain 
reported alien abductions and sightings. 

The road intersected a stretch of rail, and I hopped 
up on it. It led straight to the town's wooden grain elevator, 
emblazoned with the logo of the Alberta Wheat Pool, a 
giant golden bough. 

Ten minutes later my father was well-rested, and 
still planted stoicly in the driver's seat, content to drive the 
limit and be passed by everything on the road. 

I watched the odd cloud cast a shadow over the 
oceanic fields. Sure, we had CBC radio and spine-cracked 
Archie comics, but no entertainment could compete with the 
simple joy of watching the roadside passing. I fell asleep in 
the back seat and the window’s blue tint gave the comforting 





feeling of napping in an aquarium, my head bouncing lightly 
against the rattling window. 

It was a ten hour drive south from Edmonton to 
Dinosaur Provincial Park, but we had already stretched it to 
thirteen, with two more to go. It was the first of the twenty- 
one days of our camping trip, and we were just getting our 
sea legs. We had already acquired a small collection of 
oldies tapes, each purchased at a different gas station. 

"Bad Bad Leroy Brown,” "Down in the 
Boondocks,” and "Devil with a Blue Dress On" was the 
soundtrack to the transformation of Alberta’s geography 
from fertile plains into a spent desert. Rounded hoodoos 
cropped up beside the road, as white and smooth as sun- 
bleached bones. 

In the sky, a premature night had taken hold and 
through the open window a cool breeze raised goose-bumps 
on my arm. That south Alberta sky shoots from the hip. 
There is nothing to obscure those white-fringed thunder 
heads that just build and build until the sky is ink, and we 
bite our bottom lips, anticipating the violence held in their 
bellies. 

"Barometric pressure’s falling," noted my father, the 
hobby meteorologist. 

"Should we turn back?" asked my brother. 

My father shook his head. 





"Batten down the hatches," my mother said, pulling 
her slack seatbelt tight and rolling up her passenger side 
window. 

And I said nothing as we continued down the road, 
bracing ourselves for the coming storm. 






awoke slowly to the sounds of chickadees 
screaming. Their shriek was the aural approximation of their 
mid-air acrobatics and dive-bombs. They played lightning 
quick games of tag as they flitted through the humming 
forest. Chickadees pay no mind to the property lines that 
shatter the land around the lake into hundreds of pieces. 
They undestand only two borders; the one dividing the land 
from the air, and the other one, dividing life from death. 






The light in the bedroom was tinted by the green 
of the forest canopy outside. I pulled on my jeans and the 
oversized plaid shirt I found in the mud room, and stumbled 
into the connected living room and dining room. I pulled 
open the yellow curtains as I went, and my sleep encrusted 
eyes were nearly blinded by the light reflecting off the grey- 
blue lake, as it danced across the wood-paneled walls. 

I walked to the kitchen and stood in front of the 
wood stove, opened the flue and spun a handle that dropped 
the previous days ashes into a hold. There they waited to be 
swept into a tin bucket and brought to the outhouse to be 
sprinkled on the day's waste. Inside the stove's steel belly I 
built a teepee of kindling, stuffed with balled newspaper. 
Beside it I stood a thick birch log, in a good position to be 
dropped onto the fire once it got burning. Summer was 
ending, and every morning I followed this ritual to take the 
chill out of the high ceilinged cottage. 

My other morning ritual dragged me outside, where 
each day I noticed more orange and red leaves on the forest 
canopy than the day before. I followed the uneven path, 
over rocks and wood chips, to a ten foot tall wood hut built 
of logs and held together by moss. Inside the walls were 
painted a doctor's office shade of white and there was a 
sweet smell of excrement and ash. I pulled the clapboard 
door closed and dropped my jeans, sat on one of the two 
possible toilet seats. 






"There's two of everything up here," I had told a 
friend on the phone the week before, in my last contact with 
the city an hour's drive away. I had been up here, alone, for 
three weeks now, and was beginning to get a little 
lonesome. "Two stoves, two bedrooms, two sail boats, two 
cabins, two fridges- one for food and one for booze..." And 
now I realised I had missed yet another pair: two toilet seats 
in the outhouse. "One for you and one for your sweetie," 
was how one of my friends later solved the riddle. 

It was just further proof for my theory that my 
grandfather had not merely set out to build a summer 
cottage for his five children a half century ago. He was on 
a mission of much greater importance. My grandfather, 
Harry Miller, was a religious man, one of the seven 
founding fathers of St. Stephen's Presbyterian Church. But 
for all his faith, he understood that all was not well in the 
world and that eventually god's anger would rise the tides 
once more. And so Grampy set out to build an ark. 
Knowing very well that in his day and age ark building was 
a hobby commonly frowned upon, especially among his 
upwardly-mobile Scottish immigrant friends and 
parishioners, he camouflaged it as a cottage. 

Thus was bom a summer home crammed full of 
everything needed for years at sea and the subsequent 
repopulation of the freshly baptized world. Numerous radios, 
sets of cutlery, woodworking tools, broken alarm clocks, 
dozens of fishing rods, glossy magazines, as well as 
potboiler paperbacks were vital to the mission. 




Its difficult to imagine the five room cottage he 
built as sea-worthy, held up as it is by stilts of cinder 
blocks, and hanging, as it does, precariously over a hill, but 
my grandfather's faith in god's providence was buoyant. 

Times have changed and the cottage has already 
waited fifty years to be christened by the tide. The Summers 
are dryer than ever. Now the city stretches closer to us, 
creeping further west along Highway 7 with each passing 
year. As much a part of the present day scenery as the 
Holsteins, ruminating behind weather-beaten cordwood 
fences, are the billboard advertisements popping out of 
fields, promising freedom of every variety. You can drown 
your sorrows in an 'unlabelled' beer while 'banking in your 

pyjamas, and eating '100% beef patties' from a roadside 
chain. 

The Richmond Bakery, the customary leg stretch, 
however, remains unchanged. Located at the halfway point 
from the city to the lake. It employs unimpressed, made up 
country high school girls who sling day old cookies and 
tough sugar donuts that, truth be told, aren’t very good. 

Across the 7 their boyfriends haunt the parking lot 
of the Beatrice convenience stores, sitting in the flatbeds of 
pick up trucks borrowed from their mothers. These young 
men sport dirt lip moustaches and wife-beater undershirts, 
blasting Hot 89.9 on their overtaxed car stereos. Their love 
of urban music somehow superseding their rural upbringing. 





From the bakery, the highway leads through one 
scenic town after another. Each has a claim to some manner 
of Eastern Ontario fame, be it it's eighteenth century 
military canals, discount coat factory, or Hershey Chocolate 
plant. Near one of these towns there is a road that, if you 
make a ninety degree turn at the right moment, will deliver 
you onto a dirt road that leads you to the Miller cottage 
sitting on the shore of Otty Lake. But first there is the 
matter of a five minute drive into the brush, past stagnant 
bogs and crooked evergreens, along one of the most 
twisting, turning, climbing and descending roads ever 
designed by the necessity of the land. 

In the late fifties my father and his brother Ian 
shared the ownership of a red Barracuda. When the humid 
Valley heat drove them mental, they followed a simple plan 
of action. First, they would get tanked in the city, at the 
Ottawa House or the Diplomat. After last call they drove 
fast along the empty night roads that led to the cottage. 
They always made it to the dirt road, but without fail their 
hatchback would end up in one of the swamps next to a 
jackrabbit turn. From the crash site they would walk in the 
rest of the way, swatting mosquitos and worrying about how 
they would find someone to tow out the car the next 
afternoon. 




A daddy-longlegs crawled out of the toilet seat next 
to mine and continued climbing up the wall. I finished up 
and was walking back to the cottage when I heard 
something far off, over the hum of the calling birds and 
circling mosquitos. It was the crackle and pop of wheels 
across the gravel road. The sounds of the road got louder as 
it announced an arrival. Over the last rise I saw a vehicle 
crawling forth, a van, stout and dark blue. Once it rolled 
down the hill it turned off the road onto the property. 

I stood by the woodpile and watched the approach 
until the van came to a rest. Pulling a baseball cap from my 
back pocket and onto my head, I shouted M How y’all 
doing?” as the doors opened and my friends emerged, 
stepping slowly out onto the forest floor carpeted with wind- 
fallen leaves. 

The sun shone on each of my friends faces as they 
emerged from the van. I thought of the last time they paid 
me a visit. It was my birthday that sealed closed the worst 
year of my young life. It's a rare event for me these days to 
promote a concert, much less one in honour of something so 
trivial as my birthday. When I do, however, I try to do it 
somewhere as inconveniently located as possible. This 
policy whittles away the dilettantes and hangers- on, so that 
only the true hardcore will attend, usually my best friends. 

That year had been bad for everyone. My mom and 
dad both lost their fathers and my mother struggled with the 








added burden of executing her fathers estate, I fell victim 
to heartbreak, and Jon suffered from an existential crisis. 
Everyone was struggling with the lives they had chosen. But 
now we were going to have a big purifying bonfire to bum 
off our fears. 

First to arrive, the day of the party, was the car 
from Montreal. Johnny, patron saint of the Van Home train 
yards, came up in the car with Poland's favourite son, 
Bartek. Johnny and I canoed across the bay in the fading 
light with Gaia, Bartek's family mutt, who understands only 
Polish commands. The two of us were shirtless, my skin lily 
white and Johnny's a deep shade of brown, decorated with 
homemade tattoos of lightning bolts and electrical plugs. 
Our aluminium vessel teetered as Gaia shifted her weigh, 
lying down only after she deigned to understand my 
butchered Polish command of 'sit' (pronounced something 
like 'hotch'). 

Despite her liability to our sea-faring mission, it 
was beautiful to watch the movement of her taut muscles 
once we reached the island, across the bay. She dove after 
every stick we threw and rolled with joy, scratching her 
back on a pile of snail shells. She ran across every inch of 
the island. "I bet she can smell every dog that's been here in 
the last twenty years,” Johnny said as Gaia bounded from 
tree to tree across the mossy island. 




For a brief moment I could see brief traces of 
every relation, friend, and lover that had passed through my 
grandfather's acre of land in the past fifty years. A swarm 
of humanity had climbed the hill, sunned on the raft. I saw 
them all for a moment, just as Gaia could smell her canine 
forebears, shimmering like light on the water. Some wre still 
living, others had passed on. I watched them and then I 
turned away. 

Loon calls warbled across the darkening lake, the 
fowl family calling each other out, just as we would soon be 
singing to each other. The numbers of attendees swelled as 
night fell. Friends spilled in from every corner of the night, 
out of the the bent fauna. Time became malleable and we 
served up the mosquitos a feast of young blood. Across 
from the deck, on the dock, a small group sat circled around 
the weak flame of a citronella candle, their faces painted 
with shadow, smoke, and talk. 

Jerry set up the drum kit, battered and sparkling 
like champagne on the dusty carpet in front of the stone 
fireplace just past sunset. Mikey constructed a makeshift 
vocal PA, first turning a floor lamp into a mike stand, then 
running a patch cord over the rafter beams into a tiny 
practice amp sitting on the mantle. 






As the band set up everyone cleared out of the 
crowded cottage and sat on the deck, which had no railing. 
To this day I think it's a miracle, with all the people and all 
the booze consumed that no one has yet fallen onto the 
shore below, laden with rocks as well as rusty rebar and 
cracked concrete left over from Grampy's half-assed attempt 
at straightening out the shoreline project, circa 1967.1 stared 
at the rebar, imagining the blood flowing from a punctured 
body, and wondered how fast the lockjaw would set in... 

Finally, Jerry yelled from behind his kit "We're 
ready to play," and we pulled ourselves from the green 
plastic patio chairs, and walked up the hill, through the 
yellow trimmed door, to find a place in the mis-matched 
cottage. 

Mikey stepped to the microphone, 'feelings’ written 
across his guitar in white lettraset. Mikey's songs may be 
about just that, the old cliched feelings of love and 
uncertainty, but the lyrics contain nary a cliche among them. 

I first heard him play some years at one of the 
hushed concerts in my home town's more clandestine art 
galleries. I was sixteen, and all that I could understand about 
his songs were that they weren't Ottawa Hardcore. They 
were filled with silences and melodies, instead of feedback 
and opaque lyricisms. But as I certainly grew from a 
precocious teenager into whatever I am now I grew into his 
songs, or they grew into me. Now I find myself holding 
back tears whenever I hear the him sing a cappella the last 





song of that night, it's simple refrain "my heart is a bell, it 
won't sing unless you ring it," his voice as clear as the light 
of the moon hanging above the lake. 

"Skinny dipping!" someone yelled once Mikey 
finished and we tumbled down the hill in a fit of tearing off 
clothes, and swam into the night. In the lake there are no 
horizons, just heads bobbing out of water. In the water all 
those things that have chased us lose our trail, everything 
that is heavy becomes light, and we are as safe as my 
grandmother on her horse Nelly at age two, as fire claimed 
everything she knew. 

Here we are in the lake in the night, and the deluge 
has yet to claim our world. Up in the ark someone is 
handing my dad a shot of vodka and a breeze disrupts the 
smoke from the fire pit. Over the mantle hangs a piece of 
whitewashed driftwood that resembles a fish in motion and 
below it sits a flat stone with word "REMEMBER" carved 
across it. Yes, remember those who have passed, and those 
who remain, held in the palm of the night's massive hand... 
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